LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

A month later he visited the island of Molokai itself,
and spent by special permission a week in the leper
settlement. Father Damien had died on the I5th of
April, so that Stevenson heard only by report of the
man whose memory he did so much to vindicate.

The scene of Damien's labours is one of the most
striking places in the world. A low promontory, some
three miles long, with a village upon either side of it
lies at the foot of a beetling precipice that shuts it off
from the remainder of the island, to which there is no
access except by a most difficult bridle-track. Hither,
since 1865, have been sent all persons in the group who
are found to have contracted leprosy, and here they are
tended by doctor and priest, by officers and sisters and
nurses, until they die. Who can do justice to such a
place, to such a scene ? Here Stevenson spent a week,
and afterwards wrote a fragmentary and incomplete
account of his visit The best record of it is contained
in the letters written at the time to his wife, and shortly
afterwards to James Payn and Mr. Colvin. The de-
scription of his landing cannot be omitted.

"Our lepers were sent [from the steamer] in the first
boat, about a dozen, one poor child very horrid, one
white man leaving a large grown family behind him in
Honolulu, and then into the second stepped the sisters
and myself. I do not know how it would have been
with me had the sisters not been there. My horror of
the horrible is about my weakest point; but the moral
loveliness at my elbow blotted all else out; and when I
found that one of them was crying, poor soul, quietly
under her veil, I cried a little myself; then I felt as right
as a trivet, only a little crushed to be there so uselessly.

82ossibility of this survival,
